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run be as dangerous as one in Europe. But there is one 
condition upon which this new order can come into being. 
It is that all changes in the major world order in the future 
must come by persuasion and not by force. Changes there 
must be of a very drastic nature, but if the attempt is made 
on a large scale to carry them through or prevent them by 
force, then the writing is on the wall. It is not sure that the 
writing is being read. 
CREATIVE FREEDOM 


By Herbert Crabtree 


[The closing address of the Annual ings of the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, held in 
Sheffield from April 23 to 26, was given by the Rev. Herbert 
— . Below is the substance of his 


undertone in all the deliberations of these last few days. 
What is this our ethos ? It is the sense of importance, urgency 
and value that we attach to the idea and fact of Freedom. 


It was my privilege to serve as a member of the Com- 
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Catholic element emulating and envying its more consister 


But let us be honest about ourselves. We are not happy 
or confident, as we would wish to be. The pages of the Con- 
mission’s Report on The Work of the Churches, half revea 
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ie Roman parent’s claim to be theologically immobile, its well pave 
| | equipped but small and not very influential modernist group HM the 
its “attitudinarians, latitudinarians and platitudinarians” Wit 
with their manifold gyrations and gesticulations, constitutes we 
| i about as turbulent a commotion as the world of wordy warfare and 
has ever seen. 
yee 
it 
WV yet half conceal, many a headache and many a heartache. Theis few 
aa souls of many amongst us are burdened and saddened by they pct 
. grievous contrast that exists between inspired expectancy andj wha 
| actual achievement. We know full well the sense of disap-3ay 0¢ 
pointment and consequent discouragement that weighs has 
even the most buoyant spirit. Especially are we aware of thea ¢4! 
EVERY HISTORICAL. movement—political, cultural or blight that has fallen upon our distinctive principle—hay _ 
| religious—is characterized by its own distinctive ethos; ic., diminishing sense of value which is attached by the agitateiayy “W' 
by some distinguishing idea, principle, or sense of value, | world around us to the principle of Freedom. Individualis 
i which gives the movement its peculiar meaning and its 
| feeling of continuity. Communities and institutions do not . 
originate haphazardly; they are embodiments of common __ but in the realms of thought and culture and 
. interests, of shared experiences, and of collective hopes. Let | the new world the mind must be disciplined: thinking mus 
faith in their common feature wane, or the idea of importance be streamlined and jet-propelled; thought, we are told, is « 
) which attaches to it decline, and the community may indeed _ value only so far as it facilitates action, and that must now be 
| perpetuate itself for a season by sheer habit or by a feeling of | 50 keenly and unerringly directed that independent or criticl 
continuing fellowship, but it will soon lose its sense of purpose thinking must be rigorously suppressed—if necessary entire 
and still more of urgency, and at the first rude shock will  ¢liminated. Totalitarianism is defeated in one form only 
= disintegrate and vanish. disclose the disconcerting fact that it is hydra-headed; and 
| a | We in our General Assembly are not an exception to this . modern forms of democracy tend to become government 
= principle. We, too, have our ethos. To it we must be loyal _the futile or frightened many by the fanatical few. Traditic 
ae or perish. To it we must continue to attach importance, loyalties to the ideal values of truth or goodness are of 
| i urgency and value, or we shall, soon or late, die. This is the | importance, and thinking has become subordinate to the flow 
fae issue which for us underlies all others; it has been heard as an _—Of events in the natural and physical world. 
st There is a sense almost of religious passion about thes 
i have their “Interim-Ethic”, they sweep along with them: 
, This it is which has provided the thread of continuity through- | Chosen Race, the children of Destiny! 
out our history as a religious movement, and which still gives 
For the time being, it is imperative that we must reco 
, today. Generally speaking, there are certain things belie nize that unless we have a message to the individual, a me 
all unshakeably agreed: viz., that the mind of man—civilized, _ justification we can plead, also happens to be in lo, | 
7 rational and responsible man—must be free or die. That tance and value, the first. In spiritual, cultur 
#4 mind must be free to adventure in every realm of thought and _values, religion always has been, and always must 
| experience, free to explore reality, to prove or to test all in a personal attitude to life and the universe; in a 
things, to examine, criticize, doubt, and to discover or maybe —_ subjective witness to certain realities in which the soul ¢ 
| rediscover, by the exercise of its own imherent dynamic jis finally rooted. The Kingdom of God is still, first Ey 
nature and principles, those conditions of life and being which within a man’s own soul; it is there that it ripens | 
are requisite for the consummation and fulfilment of human dynamic force it has again and again manifested 
hopes, ideals and aspirations. history to be. When a man feels himself to be overshadowed 
mission on Doctrine, whose deliberations eventuated in the 
| volume A Free Religious Faith. Our meetings have taken their _‘Mlfluences and forces. “Religion is the art and the theory ¢ 
: : the internal life of man. . . . It receives its final quality, 
and mutually challenging ideas were fully, freely and frankly Which its worth depends, from the internal life which is i 
3 discussed; in many cases our differences were happily resolved *“#f-realization of existence” (Whitchead). 
by dialectical argument, and where that was not possible our It is Sor us to give to this Gisondered world cur ows = 
4 honest disagreements were acknowledged without subterfuge “8° Of hope. We must prociaim the liberating truth that 
4 or apology. Whilst that spirit prevails amongst us, we shall man beings we are free im spirit and in will; that just m 
? never become devoid of or conviction. for as we realize our divine potcatiaiities we ase free to cx 
q Consider by contrast, the confusions which characterize ¥en in this demoniacal world, mew channels through wi 
3 those religious communities which find their ethos in the epirit of the Mind—dhe “Wisdom and Spun 
to ancient formularies. Oi words phrases ave the universe” —auny seven! its Sarther purpeses and 
i or changed Gat enw wine tenets shrivelled - 
skins, and the semblance of unity they once displayed now We are free not merely to 
: Truc, a totalitarian such as the realizing and enjoying the highest values of life. We are 
to create mew instruments of spiritual and cultural 
walle by eff Ge Gow of Sam and to carve through thickets of mistrust, ignorance 
of independent but by so prejudice mew avenues along which the supreme and 
enmity with other totalitarian systems with punpeses of Efe may be pursued. 
its and comtenkerous Kensitiecs, £100,000 Fund, and so forth, and I am sincerely 
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sisten aE those who have done so much more for these things than I 
Well. NE have done. These things are so n . They constitute 
sroup, aE the flesh and blood and sinews of our denominational life. 
Without them we could have no corporate life. But now, as 
titute fn we depart, let us remember that without the consecrated life 
arfarial and the prophetic vision our organization will avail but little. 

What a tremendous task we, the ministers, the spiritual leaders 

of our body, have before us! Through the weary anxious 
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antipathetic to 

crea Holk said he had by the Commission on 
wht Work of the Churches. Such work encouraged self-confidence, 
put 9 and we needed all we could get to maintain our position in the 


twenticth century. Liberal religion had to measure carefully 
Religion 
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East and West in his person, though Eastern 
point of view. He said that man’s life on earth was directed 


conflict 


won't last and that now we are in an armistice period. What 
contribution can we make ? We can make a contribution of 


courage and remain 
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I that the plighted word is something 


This is not our ome last 
—— 
— 
In Europe we have seen the rise of another civilization, — 
based on another idea. We are face to face with a basic political . 
world. The representatives of Great Britain >= 


cannot depart from, and we must stand this 

and sacrifice for it. The other side had the conviction that the a. 
State ts 
pletely, we 
through the same 
would soon come 
the castern countries 

must be 

people 


of our alles. We must base our idealism on the four freedoms 

of Roosevelt and Churchill 
The attmude of the 

gave rise to hope. The U.S.A. had blots such as the treatment 


British Government to Indza 


to ends that are first, physical; and second, metaphysical. | 
Physical ends were earning one’s daily bread, keeping body 
and soul together, perpetuating the race, The vast majority 
of: human beings spent most of their energies in satisfying ; 
these ends. But there were sages who looked beyond the : 
physical to the metaphysical. In India, for example, writers ; 
happy years of War how we preached in our great empty churches, _ of six systems of philosophy endeavoured to probe into meta- : 

Coma with minds that were tired and hearts that were near to _ physics and as a result they came to certain conclusions which ; 

reve breaking, doing our poor best to sustain the courage of the formed a great legacy of ideas for the people of India. There ¢ 

. Thea few who still remained to listen to us. But those years were, were two ideas which belonged to India’s spiritual heritage. | 

Dy then perhaps, easy as compared with those that lie ahead. Fornow, The first was the Unity of Life, a very exalted idea which was t 

anja what is there to hope for? Not the day when the last bomb _—confirmed by science. The need of man today was security, 

disap-famy shall fall and the last ’plane fly in menace overhead. That day __ security of life and peace of mind, so that he could pursue his 

upon has come, and gone, yet Peace tarries, and new stresses and daily tasks without being hampered by fear; but the more ; 

of thi dangers loom ahead. he tried to secure himself against danger, the more insecure : 
he From this our warfare there is no discharge. Nevermind. he became, because he relied on material forces, and these : 
deal “Well roars the storm to those who hear a deeper voice across § generated pathological impulses in the human soul. The 

S iesillll the storm.” We are not as those who labour without hope. second idea in India’s spiritual heritage was the Vedantic 

1is nal No, nor are we as those who toil merely according to plan. doctrine, ““Thou and That”—man was part of the permeating 

-rnedi We return to our homes and our churches, to our cities and yo He was continually evolving from the gross 

re. to the subtle. 
nust Liberal religious faith recognized this tendency. Re- 

|. is of ligion started with a crude conception of God, and went on 

yw hele and until left with something we hardly knew. A Liberal Religious 

~ritical aan the Faith sympathized with every faith but was riveted on the 

ssiell truth—the Unity of God and man. 

- > ana The third speaker, Dr. Robert C. Dexter, of the U.S.A., 

itionda darkness may be spoke not only as a Unitarian but as a representative of the 

of mili ness and the light Church Peace Union of America, and a chairman of the 

1, do. In this service World Federation of United Nations Association’s Preparatory 
our peace. Commission. He wished to pay tribute to collaborators on the 
British Unitarian Service Committee and to Dr. Rowe for 

pe his leadership in critical years. Speaking on Armistice or 

» a Peace he said that in 1941 he had spoken to the General 

_— Assembly of the Unitarian body in America. People were 

praying not to enter the war. He had been in Britain. There 

LAST CONFEREN ASSEMBLY WEEK tried could 

ied to say one not 1 
—= = & - was bitterly attacked as a war-monger. Three months later 
THe Last Conference of the mectings of the General § America was in the war. 

Assembly of the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches was We had no answer to the question “Armistice or Peace >” 

held on Friday morning, April 26, in the Channing Hall, All mankind wanted the end of struggles; but we did not know. 

fe Sheffield. ‘The Rev. Leslie Bolton was in the chair. Heintro- _Is the peace real? We believe in truth. Let us assume that it 
fee First came Dr. L. J. Van Holk, of Holland, who said that he 
fe spoke as a Vice-President of the International Association for 
[ae Xcligious Freedom. Dr. Van Holk said we must know as 
fe Cbjectively as possible what people really were worshipping 
| The central poimt of all modern life was that people 
| worshipped nature, either in the guise of science—we 
| im a technocratic age and were mechanical beings to a 
— degree—or a3 a primitive imstinct. The worship of 

and others I conviction t coun- 

trics we 

my ts thought of in such simple terms of Sooner or 

People had through the depths. was rc a legac treatment 1914-18 war. 

shcad of us 0 tack of up in the vwenticth contary The idea that we wanted two change the Russian ccomomic 
Telizious maintaining the best of this fah, and of == seructure must be removed. But all would whe ume, and 
reactionaries Cxist on our side; we must be carcful 

: The second speaker, Dr. S. P. Bhatia, a medical doctor, 
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3.30, Services Suspended. 
11, Mr. F. Lewis, 6.15, Rev. B. 


3°» Dr. 
Sam, Upeen Le 


Gorton, Brookficld Church, Hyde Rd, 10.45 and 630, 


Paisworth, Dob Lane Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
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ph, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. LILLIAN PRESTON. i 
3, Rev. J. H. Green. 
san), 6.30, Rev. R. PRILIPSON. 
I and 6.30, Rev. W. Bemr. 
and 6.30, Rev. E. W. Deakin. 
It and 6.30, Rev. J. H. Ewpanx. 
burch, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lor HALL. 
Rev. E. SHIRVELL Price. 
30, Mr. C. V. Watton. 
11 and 6.30, Dr. A. S. Hurn. 
11, ——. 
Rev. H. MAGUIRE. 
Ch., 6.30, Rev. Dr. Atrrep HALL. 
teth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. Garrarp. 
W. Hin. 
St., 6.30, Rev. J. Kem Murren. 
I and 6.30, ——. 
ton, 6.30, Rev. C. A. Piper. 
30, Rev. Smipney Spencer. 
30, Rev. R. K. Speppinae. 
» 6, Rev. Lone. 
i Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. A. J. Lon. 
Killieser Av., S.W.2, 11, Rev. MAGNUs 
1 Hill Gate, 11 and 3.30, Rev. J. C. 
Lane, 11 and 6.30, Dr. STerHens 
ol Pit Ch., Chatham Place, 6.30, Major 
Hill, 11, Rev. C. M. Waicur. 
fan Church, 11, Rev. G. J. G. Gateve. 
ch, Upper Street, Preston Hall, 7, Mr. 
Rd, 11, Mr. V. Fox. 
a Ili, 
Rd_, Knotts Green, Rev. T. L. Jones. 
Hall, Elsa St, E., 6.30, Rev. W. C. 
t Green, 6.30, Rev. J. W. Dusae. 
itarzan Ch., 6.30, Rev. G. J. G. Gareve. 
Jrmond Rd, 11, Rev. Kay. 
m, 6.30, Rev. Goxpon Bever.ey. 
3, Rev. W. C. Newron. 
mor PL, 11, Rev. J. CG. Burrox. 
cast Hill, 11, Rev. Water Lowe. 
at Highgete Hall Unitarian Church. 
May 11, Rev. T. L. Joos. 
Newnham 6.30, Rev. Macxus 
2.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. L. 
Rev. Wa Haves 
ies, 45 and 6.30, Rev. De. L. 
Bar, 11, ——. 
mom, Cross Lame, 2.45 and 6.30, Rev. 
5 and 6.30, Rev. S. Mossor. 
10.45, Rev. 
Ch, Boounicy Rd, Beach, 630, 
50.45 and Rev. Terex. 
sage and Rex. ED. 
Rev. Tome. 
Rd, and 6 Bex 
House, 630, Bex. W. 
Ca  ° 
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ESSEX HALL LECTURES The Ceneral Assembly £100,000 Appeal 


2 


— UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, NEWPORT, 
Other recent lectures include: | ISLE OF WIGHT | 
IDEALISM AND REALISM, by R. Nicol Cross, M.A. A Girt Day is being held on Thursday, May 16th, as it 
is not possible to hold a Sale of Work. Owing to severe 

IDEALISM AGAINST RELIGION, by John Macmurray, damage to the roof by a gale last year, and damage from bomb 
M.A. t, repairs to the Church and Schoolroom cost over 62, 


7 | | adverse balance on the Church accounts. 
RELIGION AND HISTORY, by Raymond V. Holt, M.A., organ is full of dust and needs a complete overhaul, and an 


B.Litt. : electric pap fitted, ane to cost £200. The Committee 

; appeals to wider Unitarian public to. support this isolated 
THE IMMORTAL SOUL IN DANGER, by Jan Masaryk. —_gutpost of our faith in the South. Donations may be sent to 
_ the Treasurer: Lt.-Col. S. Chatfeild Clarke, Oakfield, Wootten 


J | Total in hand week ending May 4th, £67,710 2s. 3d. 
FOREIGN OCCUPATION AS AN HAVE YOU SUBSCRIBED YET? 
ETHICAL PROBLEM Hon. Treasurer: Harold B. Moore 
bu By Prof. L. J. Van Hotx, D.D. “Newlands”, The Drive, Ringway, Nr. Altrincham. 
i | Professor of Ethics, Leyden University. "Watch this space for weekly announcements. 
Tu (delivered April 25, 1946) | 
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“All at 1s. each. By post 1s. 1d. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


DEATHS 
of our Highgate, Wood Green and Letchworth Churches. 


Green, May 3, 1946. 
27, at “Four Stones”, Totland Bay, Rev. Herbert M. 
is eighty-sixth year. Cremation at Southampton. 


Rev. Rozerr H. WILLIAMSON, 
36 Stocks Lane, Chester. 


— To let August, small modern house, accommodate four 
Albert Road, Evesham. 2 


Pavement 
NorrincHaM, High Chap., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. ARNOLD 


Pansuan, Nazareth Un. Ch” Kaighr Hill, 20.30 and 6, Supply. Tonquay, Unity Ch., off Higher Terrace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Townsann. 
Parx Lane near Wigan, 11 and Gov. Unitarian Church, 3 and 6, Rev. A. F. O. Tomas. 
Puymoutn, Unitn. Centre, 11 and 6.30, Rev.E.H. Memorial Ch., Manor Rd, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Goxpon L. 
Poouz, Unitarian Church, Hill St., 6.30, Mr. H. L. Burrows. 

PoxTsMOUTH, St. Chapel, at 62 Crescent, North End, 

6.30, Mr. J. B. Sruncss. 
Unitarian Ch., Church St., 6, Rev. W. HawortH. 


The House. 1st and 3rd Sundays, 11. 


St., 10.30 and 6, Student. 
im, Church of Our Father, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Bartierr. 


Yor, St. Saviourgate Chapel, 6.30, Rev. G. S. Woops. 
AUSTRALIA 


“ South Wales, Unitarian Church, 15 Francis 
Park, 7-15, Rev. Coums 


First Unitarian Ch., Jarvis Rev. W. P. 
B.C. Fest Gh 1350 Avenue West, 11, Rev. 


Cars Town, Hout Seuect, 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. Lawmecsrosez. 


W.C.2, and Published by Tas 
W.C.1.—Manchesecr (Wholesaic) Joms Harwoop, —Seturday, May 
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 =oaaae. Ideal for all in of quiet and restful holi Beautiful sur- 
| 1 Livens.—On WANTED, by quiet elderly couple, rooms with attendance, in a | 
a vod ADY would share her home at Hove with someone congenial; mutual _ 
blood 
i Unity Ch Rev. J. A. mean 
Fuhwood Old Chapel, 11, Rev. P_N. Un. Christian Ch, Wakefickd St 11 and 7, va 
SHEFFIELD, 6.30, Mr. T. H. Mouss. Un. Ch., Grey St., Eastern Hill, 11 & 7, Rev. W. Borrosa.ey. 
SapasoutH, High St., 11 and Rev. Constance South ge 
Stat Ch, Cael Sty and 630, Rey. J. CANADA 
| , MonTREAL, Sherbrooke St, West and Simpson Sx, 
Srocarout, Unitarian Ch., 10.30 and Suudent. | 
uma, Chunch, High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Basi. Viney; NEW ZEALAND 
winton Hall 3 Supply. Aucxiamp, Unitarian Ponsonby Rd. 11 and Mr. K. Tuomas. 
Mag” Howse, Ra 6.90, Rev. Warren SOUTH AFRICA 


